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she must pay for the services rendered her by permitting a
kind of familiarity."
"I answered her that the twenty-five rubles came from
you and not from me," he later wrote to Wrangel. "Ah, my
God, what a woman! . . . It is a pity that you know her so
little. . , ."
The hope for a quick and happy consummation further
exasperated his love. He confided it to his brother Mikhail:
"Listen to me, my friend. It is a long time now that I have
been in love with this woman, and I know she loves me. I
cannot live without her, and as soon as my situation improves,
I shall marry her. I know she will not refuse me." And a few
months later: "From a distance we have exchanged vows and
oaths. She loves me and has proved it to me."
Actually the unfortunate woman had never been more
undecided than at the moment when she promised him her
hand. Without anyone to lean on, without resources, she
was touched by Dostoevsky's active compassion, but she did
not love him. He was poor and ill. Kind souls in Semipala-
tinsk informed Feodor Mikhailovich that she planned to
marry someone else, and, true enough, he had noticed a
certain reserve which frightened him, in his "fiancee's"
latest letters.
"What should I do," she wrote to him, "if there appeared
a man of settled years with a good character and an assured
position who asked me to marry him? What should I answer
him?" She asked his advice as a friend. This subtle stratagem
disarmed him. He could not advise Maria Dmitrievna to break
with this honorable and well-to-do man in order to marry
him, Dostoevsky, a soldier, a former convict and a physical
wreck, without being accused of selfishness. But he could